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UNIVERSITY OF |LLINOIS 


Brazil’s drive for industrialization of vegetable 
oil production is showing results, according to a 
survey by O Jornal, Rio de Janeiro daily. 

Processing of Brazil’s oil-nuts and seeds is being 
done more and more within the country, with markets 
for Brazilian-made oil rapidly expanding. 


Factories Built 

The survey cited growth in domestic output of pea- 
nut oil, with 26 factories now in production, as an 
example. Previously, Brazil exported the raw material 
only. 

In 1949, Brazilian exports of domestically processed 
vegetable oils amounted to 37,570 metric tons valued 
at 276,160,000 cruzeiros, or around $15,000,000. 

A great part of this growth in vegetable oil exports 
came from the opening up of new markets in Europe. 
A new trade treaty recently signed with Western Ger- 
many, one of Brazil’s best prewar markets, was ex- 
pected to increase these shipments greatly. 

While leading exported oils at present are made from 
peanuts, cotton-seed and castor-beans, Brazil has an 
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Brazil Industrializes Vegetable Oil Production 
Based on Huge Domestic Raw Material Supply 


exceptional wealth of tropical oil-nuts which are win- 
ning more and more acceptance abroad as a source of 
industrial and edible oils. 

An especially significant trend was seen in the 
growth in exports of castor oil, which is one of the most 
valuable for industrial uses, with new applications 
bemg discovered daily. 

Exports of castor oil, as opposed to exports of the 
castor bean, more than doubled in 1949 over the 1948 
level, and were nearly 20 times the amount shipped 
abroad in 1938. 


Castor Oil Doubles 


Castor oil exports in 1949 amounted to 10,613 metric 
tons, against 5,212 in 1948 and only 538 tons in 1938, 
reflecting the rapid increase in new uses for the 
product. 

Unlike many Brazilian vegetable oils, castor oil 
found its main market in the United States, which in 
1949 bought 8,316 metric tons valued at 37,471,000 
cruzeiros. Canada and Germany were the next best 
markets, but together bought only 1,273 metric tons 
worth 7,079,000 cruzeiros. 

Increased sales of castor oil contrasted with a rather 
sharp decline in exports of castor beans, indicating that 
some foreign consumers were finding it more economi- 
cal to import the oil than the raw material. 

In 1949 Brazil shipped abroad only 132,213 metric 
tons of castor beans, against 163,515 in 1948. The 1949 
level was almost down to that of 1939, when Brazil 
exported 125,273 tons. 

Another Brazilian oil for which a good future was 
indicated by the survey is oiticica, product of palm 
seed-nuts. Eighteen countries are importing this oil 
from Brazil, although the main market has been the 
United States. 

Only competitor of oiticica oil is tung oil, which has 
been produced mainly in China, although considerable 
production has been started in the United States. With 
China cut off as a source, it was expected that demand 
for Brazilian oiticica would increase. 

Oiticica is a drying oil, widely used in the paint and 
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varnish industry as well as for printing inks. Its use in 
the field of synthetics is also being explored. The oil 
is produced only in Brazil. 

In 1949 about 6,400 metric tons of oiticica oil were 
exported, of which the United States took nearly half. 
Western Germany, however, bought 1,419 tons, with 
imports by that area this year expected to be much 
higher. Total value of oiticica exports was 42,555,000 
cruzeiros. 

Europe Buys More 

Re-entry of Western Europe into the market was 
also expected to improve prospects for Brazil’s cotton- 
seed oil, of which 9,288 metric tons were exported last 
year, a drop of about 800 tons from 1948. 

This decline, however, was due entirely to the elimi- 
nation of the United States as a purchaser, although at 
one time this country was the biggest single buyer. 

Main purchasers of Brazil’s cotton-seed oil were 
Britain, 4,422 tons; Chile, 3,720, and Ireland, 653. Ger- 
many, one of the largest pre-war buyers, was expected 
to come into the market again this year. 

Exports and value in 1949 of Brazil’s five leading 
vegetable oils, apart from sales of the raw material, 
were listed as follows: 


U.S. International Trade Fair 


Brazil will be represented at the First United 
States International Trade Fair, opening in Chicago 
on August 7. The Brazilian Government Trade 
Bureau last week contracted for space at the Fair, 
which will serve as a market-place for representa- 
tives of government and private business from all 
over the world. 

Representation at the Chicago exhibition is in line 
with the Trade Bureau’s campaign to increase Brazil’s 
share in U.S. and world trade. While the Bureau’s dis- 
play will be within the limits of the capacity of a single 
organization, it will accentuate the values and advan- 
tages for U.S. and international foreign traders in two- 
way commerce with Brazil. 

So far, private Brazilian business organizations had 
not notified the Chicago Fair authorities of any plans 
to exhibit, with the result that representation of Brazil 
may fall entirely to the Trade Bureau, which is, how- 
ever, continuing to emphasize to Brazilian business the 
need for direct representation. 

Business from Western Europe, Latin America, the 
Middle and Far East, and some Eastern European 
countries have stated the intention of displaying their 
offers at the Fair, which will enable importers and ex- 
porters to shop around, make contacts, and learn 
specifications. 


While Brazilian exhibitors would not have the finan- 
cial sponsorship available to those from European 


Tons Value 
Peanut Oil 8.348 Cr85,266,000 
Cottonseed Oil 9,288 74,636,000 
Castor Oil 10,613 51,462,000 
Oiticica Oil 6.388 $2.555,000 
Babassu Oil 2,197 14,766,000 


Babassu oil exports are entirely to the United States 
and Western Germany and are of comparatively recent 
development. Before the war, Brazil exported only 
some 500 tons yearly, reaching 554 in 1939. 

In 1949 most of the 2,197 tons of babassu oil shipped 
abroad went to the United States, which also pur- 
chased most of the 20,471 metric tons of babassu nuts 
exported. 

Outlook Good 

Summarizing its survey, O Jornal declared that 
“Brazil, with its varied climate and vast territory, has 
an enormous variety of oil-seeds. Their industrializa- 
tion, however, has been taking place only in recent 
years. This branch of our industry has an excellent 
future. 

“Many other oils, such as copaiba, linseed, coconut, 
and others, are in demand on the world market. The 
number of factories is increasing, and growing methods 
are being improved. The vegetable oil industry should 
definitely prosper in the next few years.” 


Will View Brazilian Goods 


members of the E.C.A., it was believed that interest 
among foreign traders would be easily aroused in Bra- 
zilian products to be displayed. 

Besides displaying Brazilian exportable goods, the 
Trade Bureau will set up at Chicago an exhibit of 
Brazilian progress in recent years prepared by the 
Brazilian Department of Industry and Commerce, 
headed by Dr. Marcial Dias Pequeno. This exhibit 
will be a series of panels telling the statistical story of 
Brazil’s production, which will serve as a background 
for the display. 

An ample distribution of literature on Brazil, 
trade and general information, and directories of 
Brazilian traders will also be made by the Trade 
Bureau, which will officially represent the govern- 
ment of Brazil. 


Other exhibits arranged by the Trade Bureau this 
year were well received. Some 100,000 persons visited 
its exhibit at the recent Detroit News Fair, while a 
15-window display earlier in the year at the Colonial 
Bank and Trust Co. in New York aroused widespread 
interest among commercial circles. 


Chicago was considered an excellent locale for dis- 
play of Brazilian products, as it is in the heart of a 
mid-western area with which Brazil has had relatively 
few direct contacts, although it supplies a large share 
of Brazil’s capital-goods imports and absorbs many 
Brazilian raw materials. 
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U.S. Firms in Brazil Favor Job-Training Programs, Survey Finds 


U. S. firms in Brazil are carrying out training 
programs for their Brazilian employes which could 
be fitted into the “know-how lending” plan pro- 
posed by President Harry S. Truman as part of 
his Point-Four project for expanded use of U. S. 
investments and techniques in underdeveloped 
areas, according to a survey made by the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Brazil. 

The survey, which covered 58 of the largest U. S.- 
owned or managed firms in Brazil, found that 38 car- 
ried on formal personnel training programs, and 11 of 
the remaining 20 had such programs under considera- 
tion. All 20, however, said that technical training was 
given their employes by other means. 


Teachers Are Brazilian 

Only 18 of the 58 companies surveyed used U. S. 
experts exclusively for training Brazilian workers, and 
many of these firms were newly established in Brazil. 

The typical program, the survey reported, was 
for training to be “headed mostly by Brazilians 
who got their training from Americans in Brazil 
or in the United States.” 

Duration of these training courses varied widely. 
Ten companies reported periods between three to 15 
months, three reported longer periods, while 12 said 
their courses were indefinite. 

Employes receiving formal training when the ques- 


tionnaire was answered were divided into three groups, 
one for machine operators without formal schooling, 
another for skilled workers with some education, and 
the third for outstanding workers fairly well educated 
and of managerial timber. 

Last year, the survey indicated, companies replying 
to the questionnaire sent some 63 employes to the 
United States for further training, with fields of study 
including production and sales management, electrical 
engineering, mechanical engineering and service, sales 
engineering and management, production techniques 
and miscellaneous specialized jobs. 


Favor U. S. Training 

These employes, the companies reported, were then 
often used as instructors in training programs in 
Brazil. Specialized study in the United States, they 
noted, helped lift the level of technical education 
among their workers, but a few companies also re- 
ported that “overseas training results in a disclination 
to settle down.” 

A typical comment quoted by the Chamber was 
that “training of personnel is essential,” and that 
“availability of properly equipped Americans who 
can help is limited.” Therefore, it went on, “the 
job must be done mostly by Brazilians in Brazil 
who have been trained both here and in the United 
States.” 


1949 Brazilian Imports Show Slight Volume Rise, Price Decline 


A breakdown of Brazil’s imports in 1949 shows that 
more raw materials and foodstuffs were brought into 
the country than in 1948, but that imports of manu- 
factured goods decreased. Foodstuff imports, however, 
while somewhat bigger in volume, cost less. 

Total imports amounted to 7,179,]49 metric tons, 
an increase of 379,728 tons over 1948, and were valued 
at 20,648,081,000 cruzeiros, which was about Cr$336,- 
800,000 less than in 1948, indicating the trend toward 
lower prices. Main general categories of imports by 
Brazil were: 

More Raw Materials 

Raw materials: 5,365,498 metric tons imported in 
1949, against 4,922,817 in 1948, worth respectively 
Cr$5,441,176,000 and Cr$4,891,389,000. 

Foodstuffs: 1,113,794 metric tons brought into Bra- 
zil in 1949, compared to 932,987 in 1948, with respec- 
tive values being Cr$3,605,262,000 and Cr$3,899,737,- 
000. 

Manufactured goods: In 1949, 695,729 metric tons 
were imported, against 939,957 in 1948. Cost in 1949 
was Cr$11,556,287,000, while in 1948 it was Cr$12,- 
157,778,000. 

Livestock: Brazil’s imports in 1949 came to 4,128 
metric tons, an increase of 468 over 1948. Values were 
respectively Cr$45,356,000 and Cr$35,976,000. 


Main countries supplying Brazil were the United 
States, 1,489,963 metric tons worth Cr$8,770,353,000; 
Great Britain, 423,592 tons at Cr$2,663,301,000; Ar- 
gentina, 788,688 tons at Cr$2,173,881,000; Benelux 
Union, 248,082 tons at Cr$931,771,000. 

Sweden, 117,625 metric tons at Cr$621,676,000; 
Switzerland, 26,344 tons at Cr$590,717,000; France, 
28,219 tons at Cr$379,130,000; Italy, 22,256 tons at 
Cr$323,193,000; Uruguay, 127,119 tons at Cr$308,147,- 
000; and Chile, 75,107 tons at Cr$282,471,000. 

So-called non-essentials made up only about ten per- 
cent of Brazil’s exports last year, with the biggest 
categories being motor cars and linen and woolen cloth. 


Specific Imports 
Chief specific imports in 1949, by weight and value, 
were the following: 


Tons Value 

Wheat 802,655 Cr$1,941,571,000 
Gasoline 1.414.853 1,140,643,000 
Cars (21,390) 25,188 652,318,000 
Diesel, Fuel Oils 1,814,006 609,956,000 
Textile Machines and Parts 19.573 573,104,000 
Auto Accessories 13,177 505,284,000 
Pharmaceuticals Te 2,187 497,102,000 
Linens, Woolens Pees 2.708 142,924,000 
Auto bodies (11,453) ea ahee 22.048 411,022,000 
Trucks and Busses (8,050) ...... 16,341 396,737,000 
All others ee weeceeees 3,046,418 Cr$13,477,420,000 

We ks ate oh eed 7,179,149 Cr$20,648,081 ,000 
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Dynamism, Sharp Contrasts, Mark Alimonda’s Town Hall Recital 


Brazilian pianist Heitor Alimonda gave his sec- 
ond Town Hall recital in two years on April 23. 
Mr. Alimonda’s performance was marked by a 
dynamism which New York critics found unusual. 


“He has a penchant for sharp, sometimes brutal 
dynamic contrasts,” the Herald-Tribune critic noted, 
while the New York Times critic, somewhat taken 
aback by this style, thought Mr. Alimonda, whom he 
called “the fleet-fingered pianist from Brazil,” was too 
emphatic for Town Hall acoustics. 


Mr. Alimonda’s program included a Bach arrange- 
ment, Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat, two Brahms 
pieces, Chopin’s A flat Ballade and Mussorgsky’s Pic- 
tures at an Exhibition, as well as the first perform- 
ance in New York of Guanieri’s Ponteios 18 and 19, 
and Mignone’s Dansa do Botocudo. 

The hesitancy of New York critics in the face of 
Mr. Alimonda’s emphatic style contrasted with the 
acclaim given him in other U. S. recitals recently. 

John Rosenfeld of the Dallas News, leading 
Southwestern music critic, wrote of Mr. Alimonda 
that “he went at his duties without flurry or atti- 
tudes and only in the music itself did one find the 
intense artist and a real one. 


“Mr. Alimonda,” said Critic Rosenfeld, “has tech- 
nical equipment of the highest order, a big tone that 
conserves resonance along with brilliance, marvelously 
integrated chords and octaves.” 


Mr. Alimonda’s recital at Villa Maria, North Stam- 





ford Hills, Connecticut, on April 16, before a musi- 
sally select audience, was also extremely well received. 


= 


Heitor Alimonda, leading Brazilian pianist, whose U.S. recitals 
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Monumental Study of Brazilian Civilization Is Translated 


Brazilian Culture, An Introduction to the 
Study of Culture in Brazil, by Fernando de 
Azevedo. Translated by William R. Craw- 


ford. Maemillan, New York, $12.50. 


Brazilian Culture, written by Sao Paulo University 
Sociologist Fernando de Azevedo, does not deal with 
“culture” in the strict sense, but rather in the more 
inclusive meaning of “civilization.” It is a thorough 
study of factors in the sociological growth of Brazil— 
undoubtedly the most thorough ever published in Eng- 
lish. 

Despite its sub-title, it is not exactly an introduc- 
tion. It has 562 pages, 418 illustrations, and an ex- 
traordinary wealth of detail rarely found in 20th 
Century literature. 

The book was written in three main sections: The 


“Factors of Culture,” including Land and Race, The 
Work of Man, Development of Urban Life, Social and 
Political Evolution, Psychology of Brazilians; “Cul- 
ture,” touching on Religion, Intellectual Life, Liberal 
Professions, Literature, Science, and Art; and “Trans- 
mission of Culture,” including Colonial Education, 
Education, Scholastic Origins, and discussions of edu- 
cational systems. 

An excellent part of the book is the illustrated see- 
tion. The pictures have come out much better on 
Macmillan’s stock than they did in the Portuguese 
original. In general format, however, the Brazilian 
and U.S. editions are similar. 

Brazilian Culture is not for light reading, but should 
serve as an excellent reference work for university 
students, writers, lecturers and those who want a 
thorough understanding of the subject. 
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U.N. Survey Notes Rapid Modernization of Sao Paulo Cotton Mills 


A United Nations study of Sao Paulo’s cotton 
mills, carried out recently, showed a sharp trend 
toward increased productivity, according to a re- 
port by Dr. Francisco Bayerlein, European-trained 
economist of Sao Paulo, who aided the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Latin America, 
which made the survey. 

The study, Dr. Bayerlein said in an account pre- 
pared for the American Chamber of Commerce in Sao 
Paulo, included about 20 percent of Sao Paulo’s 
spindles and looms, with machines originating from 
nearly every industrial country. Older machinery came 
from England or Germany, while newer equipment 
was of U.S. and Swiss origin. 

“A marked tendency to modernize,” Dr. Bayerlein 
found, “can be observed in nearly every mill. The cot- 
ton mills of Sao Paulo are in a stage of evolution and 
adaptation to new concepts of industrial work.” 


Technical Progress 


Signs of technical progress listed were the replace- 
ment of transmissions by individual machine motors, 
economies in power use, better lighting, improved 
humidification, monorails for heavy transport, new 
type spinners doing the work of three old type, auto- 
matic looms and shuttleless looms. 

Hygienic conditions are also better, he reported. 
“Sweepers, typical figures of older mills who con- 
stantly had to clean the floors, are disappearing. 
Machines are cleaned by air jets and suction, while 
air cleaners eliminate dust and dirt and lessen 
spoilage.” 

Dr. Bayerlein listed two examples of mills studied, 
the Lydia Mill in Sao Bernardo do Campo, owned by 
Matarazzo, and the Osasco Mill owned by Fabrica de 
Tecidos Tatuapé. 

Lydia Mills, he declared, “is an extraordinary ex- 
ample of industrial creation. It was the first factory of 
high-count yarns, using North Brazilian serido long- 
staple cotton, and it considerably reduced imports of 
fine yarns into Brazil.” 

Lydia Mills, he said, “has two white, modern, well- 
designed pavilions, 6,000 square meters each, fire- 
proofed, with plenty of space, high white ceilings, large 
windows, fluorescent lighting, efficient humidification, 
dust-proof, no-slip floors, pneumatic cotton chutes, 
wide alleys between machines, automatic leaning of 
cards and spindles and a nearly dust-free air.” 

An important feature of these mills, he added, 
was that “the firm of Matarazzo is carrying out a 
test of equipment of different origins. One pavi- 
lion has an American Saco-Lowell spinning unit, 
the other has one of Swiss origin.” They were re- 
spectively installed by U. S. and Swiss engineers to 
make testing conditions exactly equal. 


The Osasco Mill, Dr. Bayerlein declared, is an en- 


tirely new building with a spinning and weaving fac- 
tory mostly of American origin. “It is of solid con- 
struction with modern features, and has windows of 
two-light, crossed glass to lessen sun heat, and curved 
sheds to avoid reflection of sunlight. It is fireproof, 
has reinforced concrete floors with parquet effect and 
efficient moisture control.” 


Workers Trained 


What makes the Osasco Mill especially interesting, 
he said, are its big-scale educational experiments. “The 
firm chooses healthy young girls with a good grade- 
school education and puts them into a training school. 
Specialists teach them every part of the work and 
study with them every detail of machines and installa- 
tions, using books written for the purpose. 

“The girls learn every process in about four months 
and may be employed in various sections, thus avoid- 
ing tiring monotony. The economic effect is that the 
girls can hope for better wages and be able to raise 
their living standards above that of their families. 
This transforms the educational experiment into one 
of profound social reform.” 

Dr. Bayerlein said that the “Paulista worker, by 
nature, is not less efficient or less able than the Euro- 
pean or American worker, Give a Paulista worker the 
training, the tools, the treatment and the nourishment 
his North American brother gets, and he will become 
as good and as efficient a worker as any other.” 





13,556 DP’s Enter Brazil 


Brazil last year received a total of 44,327 
permanent immigrants, which is fairly close 
to the pre-war level of the 1930's. 

Of the total, 13,566 were classified as “‘dis- 
placed persons” who arrived as members of 
organized colonization schemes and were 
settled in 12 states. 

Distribution of the displaced persons, 





mostly from Central Europe, was given as 
follows: 


Sao Paulo 5,581 
Parana 2,776 
Federal District 1,447 
Rio Grande do Sul 1,442 
Goias 810 
Santa Catarina 612 
State of Rio 406 
Minas Gerais 244 
Bahia 212 
Rio Grande do Norte 15 
Others ll 
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London Trade Bureau Has Key Role in Anglo-Brazilian Relations 


\n important role in improving trade between Bra- 
zil and the United Kingdom is being played by the 
Brazilian Government Trade Bureau in London, whose 
director is Mr. Caio J. C. Vieira. 

The London Trade Bureau, twin of the Bureau in 
New York and one of several established by the Bra- 
zilian Government in key trading countries, recently 
moved to new offices at 157-161 Regent Street, Lon- 


don, W. 1. 
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Brazilian Oil Industry Shows First Concrete Results 


Masthead of Brazilian Bulletin Edited by Trade Bureau in London 


Mr. Vieira and his staff carry out a full program of 
trade promotion in Britain, including conferences with 
officials on specific problems. 

As a result of recent talks between the Trade 
Bureau and Britain’s Timber Control Board, for ex- 
ample, Brazilian exports of pine lumber worth 1,060,- 
000 pounds sterling were contracted for. 


Trade between Brazil and Britain has been regu- 








Section of London Trade Bureau's Reception Room for Visitors 





Entrance to Showroom of Brazilian Trade Bureau in London 


lated by a commercial treaty. Under the 1949 treaty, 
which expired March 30, trade between the two coun- 
tries was unfavorable for Brazil. 

Brazil last year bought 2,663 million cruzeiros worth 
of goods from Britain, while selling products worth 
only 1,713 million. This imbalance is expected to be 
ironed out in the treaty now being negotiated. 

As part of its work in bettering trade relations be- 
tween the two countries, the Trade Bureau in London 
issues two monthly publications. 

The Brazilian Bulletin, much along the line of the 
Brazilian Bulletin in New York, is published in Eng- 
lish to acquaint British readers with economic develop- 
ments in Brazil. 

A recent issue of the London Brazilian Bulletin con- 
tained articles on Brazil’s petroleum industry, Anglo- 
Brazilian economic interdependency, Brazil’s reduc- 
tion of its foreign debt, barter arrangements, trade 
statistics, and other items. 

The other publication of the London Trade Bureau 
is the Boletim Britdnico, which is also similar to the 
Boletim Americano published by the New York Bu- 
reau. It contains economic news of Britain of interest 
for Brazilians. 
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Brazilian News in Review 


Parana Water Power 
While there are more than 350 waterfalls in the 
Brazilian state of Parana with a potential of 514 
million horsepower, only about .7 percent of this 
potential has been put to use. Sete Quedas Falls on 
the Rio Parana has three million horsepower, while 
Santa Maria Falls on the Rio Iguaci, has around 
800,000. There are five falls with more than 120,- 
000 horsepower on the Iguacu alone. 
* * * 
Agreement With Austria 
Brazilian and Austrian delegates have agreed on a 
trade pact under which Brazil would ship to Austria 
cotton, iron ore, tobacco, coffee, cocoa, frozen meat, 
fats, and hides, and would import fine steels, precision 
instruments, diesels and printing materials. 
* * * 
Tax Exemption 
Stockholders of the Brazilian Traction Light and 
Power Company, who are residents of Brazil, would 
be exempted from the 15 percent dividend tax levied 
by Canada through the parent company, Canadian 
Light & Power, under a bill presented recently by 
Canada’s finance minister to the House of Commons. 
* * * 


Needles for Cariocas 
A sewing-machine needle factory, said to be the 
first of the kind in South America, is being set up in 
Rio de Janeiro. It will be called Comercio e Indus- 
tria Tuffy Habib, S.A., and equipment has been 
imported from Europe along with key skilled 
workers. - a ‘ 


71 Million Pineapples 

Brazil last year grew around 71 million pineapples, 
about the same as the 1948 crop, but below the 1942-45 
average of some 77 million. Of 118,000 crates of ex- 
ported pineapples, 116,000 were shipped to Argentina. 

* * * 

Dollar Distribution 

As of April 18, dollar exchange distribution by the 
Bank of Brazil was up to March 2, 1950, for the Prefer- 
ential Category, and February 17, 1950, for First 

Category. ' » P 


Bananas for Germans 

Some 55,000 bunches of bananas were loaded 
in Santos in mid-April for shipment to Germany. 
This was the first shipment of the kind since the 
war. The bananas are part of a barter deal under 
which Brazil will get tractors and machinery. 

* * * 
Trade Pact With Egypt? 

Mohamed Abou Khadra, Egyptian minister in 
Brazil, said last month that when he was in Cairo he 
discussed plans for a trade treaty between Egypt and 
Brazil, under which Brazil would ship coffee and lum- 
ber and get fibers and cement. 


Coffee for Swiss 
Swiss firms in Basel last month received the largest 
single shipment of Brazilian coffee that ever entered 
Switzerland. There were 3,500 bags in the lot, worth 
$250,000. 
* * * 
100 Belgian Locomotives 
The Brazilian Transport Ministry is arranging to 
import 100 locomotives made in Belgium. They will be 
used on the Parana-Santa Catarina Railway. 
* * * 
New Cement Works 
A cement mill being built in Capao Bonito, state 
of Sao Paulo, will be operating by mid-1951 and 
will turn out around 12,000 sacks or 500 tons daily. 
Machinery will be bought in the United States and 
will include a 10,000-kilowatt power plant. Finane- 
ing of $50 million, payable in 15 years at 41% per- 
cent interest, has been arranged, according to 
Braulio P. Barreto, one of the organizers of the 
cement company. 
* * * 
Tobacco Exports 
Brazil shipped 28,265 metric tons of tobacco abroad 
last year, worth around 279,260,000 cruzeiros, about 
10 million cruzeiros more than in 1948, although ton 
value went down from Cr$10,585 in 1948 to Cr$9.880 
in 1949. Main buyers were Spain, 6,433 tons; Germany, 
4.427; Argentina, 5,163; Holland, 3.925; and Denmark, 
1.700 tons. 


* * * 


More Trucks for Brazil 


According to the U.S. Department of Commerce, 
2.260 new U.S. trucks were shipped to Brazil in Feb- 
ruary. In the same month, however, the Department 
reported shipment of only 12 passenger cars. Value 
of all motor vehicle shipments from the U.S. to Brazil 
in February was put at $3,933,976. 

Cultural Union Untaxed 

A recent Brazilian law exempts from taxation the 

Brazil-United States Cultural Union in Sao Paulo. The 


law defines the Union as being in the public interest. 
* * * 


Signal System Bid 

Bids for outfitting the Linha Auxiliar of the Central 
do Brasil Railway with a complete signal system may 
be submitted until May 29 to the Departamento de 
Planos e Obras, Dom Pedro II Station, s. 751, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

* * * 
First Amapa Manganese 

The first shipment of manganese from the Bra- 
zilian territory of Amapa destined for the United 
States reached the Amapa port of Macapa last 
month awaiting embarkation. The shipment came 
from the Rio Amapari beds by river boat and truck. 
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TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


The Brazilian Government Trade Bureau has received the following inquiries from businessmen in Brazil, 
who desire to export or import the products listed below. These inquiries are published as received and 


no representation is made as to standings of listed firms. We suggest that the parties interested write oe 


directly to these firms, via airmail, as well as to this office, at 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





Brazilian Firms Wanting to 
Export to the U. S. 





Babassé Beans, in bags of 60 kilos—Empresa Bra- 
sileira Comércio Engenharia, Rua Bardo de Ita- 
petininga 221, 7 andar, s/711/12, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 

Carnadba and Ouricuri Waxes, Sisal and Caroé 
Fibers, Piassaba, Tobacco, Manioc, Tapioca 
Pearl, Belles Silvestres, Leather (Ox, Goat, Deer, 
etc.), Kapok, Vegetable and Essential Oils 
(Rosewood Oil, Sassafras, Eucalyptus, etc.), 
Woods, Menthol USP, Clor. Emetine USP, 
Rotenone, Timbo, |Ipecacuanha, Bee Honey, 
Tonka Beans, Vegetable Ivory, etc. — Com- 
panhia Black, Caixa Postal 5124, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. Cable address: RIOBLACK. Interested 
also in barter transactions. 

Tapioca Flour, type A, 100 tons available—Com- 
panhia Dental Primus, Caixa Postal 3504, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. Cable address: CALICA. 

Sisal Fiber (Agave)—Ottoni & Cia., Rua Joao 
Pessoa 368, Capina Grande, Paraiba, Brazil. 
Cable address: OTTONICO. 


Concentrated Liquid Extract of Guarana—Moacir 
D. Pereira, Rua Visconde de Inhauma 51, 2 
andar, Sala 2, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Cable 
address: MORASORES. 


Tanin (Black Mimosa Extract Powder) for leather 
finishing, 150 tons available a month, $4.00 per 
kilo, F.0.B. Port of Rio Grande—José Andrade 
& Cia. Ltda., Caixa Postal 2620, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. Cable address: EDARDNA. 

Grains, especially Rice, and Coffee—Industria e 
Comércio J. Martinez Ltda., Caixa Postal 32, 
S40 Paulo, Brazil. Cable address: INCOMARLI. 





Brazilian Firms Wanting to 
Import from U. S. 





Flaviano Girardi & Cia., Rua Ramiro Barcelos 
364, Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, 
cable address LEDA, will buy 30 tons of Flat 
Galvanized Sheets, ‘rejects'’ of prime quality, 
BG 30 size 26" x 72" and larger. Have open 
credit on the Manufacturers Trust Co. to value 
of $5,250.00 Immediate delivery only. 

Machines for Making Wire Clothes Hangers, also 
Beer, Wine and non-alcoholic drinks bottling 
equipment for Dallegrave Irmaos, Rua Comen- 
dador Azevedo 309, Porto Alegre, Rio Grande 
do Sul, Brazil. 





Barter Offers 








Paran& Pine Boards, $85.00 per | ,000 sq. feet of 
|'', F.O.B. Itajaf or So Francisco do Sul—V. de 
Sant'Ana & Cia., Caixa Postal 232, Florian- 
dpolis, Santa Catarina, Brazil. Cable address: 
SOMATI. For Tractors and Agricultural Ma- 
chines. 





Miscellaneous Offers: 





Companhia Black, Caixa Postal 5124, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, cable address RIOBLACK, wants 
U.S. representative to sell Brazilian Raw Mate- 
rials and Chemical Products. 


Brazilian Accountant, 25, single, experienced in 
domestic and international trade and banking, 
leaving for Sao Paulo, Brazil, seeks employment 
with American concern. Fluent Portuguese, 
Spanish and English. Two years residence in 
New York. Write or phone to Roberto E. 
Dancuart, 356 W. 34th Street, New York |, 
N.Y. BR 9-9870. 


American gentleman, employed by U. S. Govern- 
ment, would like to find a Brazilian to talk 
Portuguese for a few hours a week. Payment 
could be made by hour or English lesson in 
exchange. Conversation is all that is required. 
Please write to: Mr. James E. Caswell, U.S.N.S. 
Blue Jacket, N.Y.P., 59th Street and Ist Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Brazilian gentleman, stenographer and corre- 
spondent, experienced, good knowledge of 
English, wants office work in the United States. 
Please write to Mr. Hermes Garilli, Rua José 
Alencar 224, Braz, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Soc. Mota Guimaraes Ltda., Rua da Concérdia 
306, Recife, Pernambuco, Brazil, cable address 
BAZAMITAR, wants distribution, exclusive if 
possible, of Electric Appliances for Lighting, 
Advertising Accessories, Stationery and Office 
Articles, Toys, Costume Jewelry and Novelties, 
Hardware, Housewares and Metal Articles, 
Sports Articles, Radios, Phonographs and Parts, 
etc. 


N. Ribeiro de Alvarenga, Av. Miguel Couto 232, 
Joao Pessdéa, Paraiba, Brazil, will represent 
export-import American firms in import and 
export transactions on agricultural and _in- 
dustrial products. 
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